August 1, 1947 


Mr. Paul Mellon, Trustee, 

A.W, Vellon Educational Trust, 

Pittsburgh, Penna, 

Dear Sir: 

Most people have a certain amount of "collecting” instinct 
but this writer apparently was bom with an extra amount of it. 

Starting at the age of seven I tried to collect just about 
everything such as minerals, Indian relics, insects, reptiles, coins 
or what have you. It wasn’t very long however until it became apparent 
that my forte was numismatics and pretty som all the coins in the 
neighborhood were in my collect in exchange with the other kids. 

For over 40 years my every spare moment and most of my 
funds hot required for other essential purposes has gone nto my 
effort to bring together the most representative collection of those 
things used for money in all parts of the world and from all ages. 

The net result of these efforts is that I now have the largest 
privately owned collection of numismatic specimens in the World. What to 
do with this collection so that it may give education and pleasure to as 
many people as possible is the problem which must be faced sooner or 
later. I am hoping that you may be able to help and will appreciate 
your taking time to read this letter which as briefly as possible will 
outline the tremendous educational interest such a collection can have 
if properly presented so that it will be available to the public. 

Most people visualize a coin collection as a cigar box or two 
filled with an accumulation of old coins. If it cont^ns a few coins dated 
a hundred years old they are certain they are priceless. I had a personal 
experience with this that cost me the loss of several thousand dollars and 
would like to recount it to you. While employed as Regional Manager of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company Retail Division in Pittsburgh the General 
Manager who had visited my home several times and had a great interest 
in the many odd and curious things peoples had used for money suggested 
that a display be used in their window on Wood Street. He asked ' lobbie” 
Robertson of the Gardner Display Company who handled their advertising to 
make arrangements with me. Robbie later told me that he put it off from 
time to time because his thoughts were ” damned if I can see how you can 
make an interesting windown display from a cigar box full of old coins.” 

When he finally couldn* t stall any longer he arranged to come 
out to the house, expecting, as he later told me, to arrive about 8:30 and 
leave by 9:30. To make a long story short, he came at 8:30 all right but 
left at 3*00 AM the next morning # He had found the story of money so 
interesting that he ask-’d to bring Bill Gardner out the next night. 
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Expecting to find a b<?y full of coins of copper, silver or gold he was 
intrigued and interested in seeing money made of cheese, coal, feathers, 
soap,shells,salt,jade* wood,glass and many oth«r materials. Money weighing 
a hundred pounds and coins so small they could hardly be seen. ? oney in 
the shape of animals, insects, reptiles, garden spades and fish hooks. 

Most Of all they were fascinated by the stories back of such 
unusual monies; why the natives used such fantastic shapes or materials 
but even more so the intriguing stories of how the specimens were first 
located and their histories authenticated. 

Gardner had the contract to build many of the displays for 
the New York Wor&d*s Fair, among which was the National Cash Register Co. 
They were so interested in the possibilities of using "Money" for this 
company that they flew to St Louis the next day with the thought in mind 
of building the entire National display around it. Unfortunately, the 
building plans had progressed so far that the contract had been let and 
it was then too late to make such extensive changes. As a result the best 
they could do was to use two large windows for coins and money. I spent 
several afternoons watching the reaction of the visitors and found that 
while the main displjay was in a twenty five foot circle in the center of 
the building containing the tens of thousands of parts that go into their 
cash registers, the display catching most of the attention was the odd and 
curious money in the windows. 

This writer has never been interested in a coin or specimen 
just because it was valuable. It is the history, the useage, the reason. 
Most coin collectors in America are interested in getting every date of 
each denomination and are satisfied with just that. Why a cent dated 1803 
which, can be bought for a few dollars is less interesting than one dated 
1804 and,costing hundreds of dollars, has always amused me. 

If you have been kind enough to read this far, may I tell 
you a few interesting experiences in locating and obtaining specimens 
from out of the way places? From what I have read of your interests I 
think you w^ll find them intriguing. 

In 1932 I was preparing a monograph on the media of exchange 
used by the Aztec in exico and the Maya in Central America. In my search 
for data I made the acquaintance of Dr, Franz Bloom of Tulane University 
in New Orleans. We had considerable correspondence and he introduced me 
to Dr4 Casso, head of the Mexican National Museum. Dr Casso was most kind 
and Wrote me that he was bringing to the Fair on the Presidential train 
many 1 of the items which he had recently excavated at Monte Alban and ask 
me If I would care to meet him in Chicago. To my pleasant surprise when 
I arrived I found Dr. Bloom was also visiting him. After inspecting and 
admiring/the exhibits on the train I made the statement that I thought I 
bhd al^ the media used by the Aztec. Dr. Casso raised an eyebrow and dryly 
ask me/if I was sure about that and if I had visited the replica of the 
Temple on the Fair grounds. Learning that I had come direct to his car we 
walked over to the Temple where is pointed out a brilliant long green 
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feather, which he explained was the tail feather of the Quetzel Bird 
( Tregans splendidas)• This he said, was the highest valued money of 
the Aztec and were so rare that the Rational Museum did not have one 
in their collection. Naturally I had to have some tail feathers of a 
quetzel bird for my collection? Going through my files letters were 
sent to all contacts in Costa Rico, Guatemala,Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Every reply except one said "impossible' 1 . The quetzel bird is either 
extinct or so few live in the dense jungles they could not be had as 
the natives were very superstitious and would not permit ther to be killed, 
( Dr. Bloom once wrote me that on one of his explorations he had found 
one small tail feather along with fresh food placed on the altar of a 
temple in the middle of Guatemala)• However^ one man by the name of 
Walker who was a stamp dealer in Guatemala City and for whom I had done 
some favors years before, wrote me that he had heard of an old mestiso 
family in the interior who had a quetzel bird mounted in their possession 
and that he would try to locate this family on his next trip through the 
interior. 


Many months later I received a letter stating he had ffcund 
the family and they were willing to sell the bird. He wrote that he had 
no idea of it’s worth but since I had done some favors for him he had 
1 taken a chance' and bought it for $5.00 and hoped that wasn't too much. 

In due course the two long and two short beautiful green tail feathers 
came through wrapped in just an ordinary newspaper and the bird came later 
in a separate package. Such a specimen is priceless and I have refused 
to sell the feathers at I50 each and have no idea of the value of the bird 
itself. 

Another experience. Browsing through a old book store I 
ran across an article on an exploratory trip through the South Sea Islands. 
One of the pictures dated many years before showed the natives of Vanikor 
Island, Santa Cruz Group, British Solomons carrying large coils of feather 
money. These coils are about 30 feet long by four inches wide and were 
made by fastening millions of tiny red feathers from the little honey bird 
to a coil made of hibiscus root. I wrote to President Grosvenor of the 
National Geographic asking for the names of the men on this expedition 
and for severed years tried to contact them. One man I traced half around 
the world and found him publishing a small ne.spaper in Tokyio. He wrote 
that since many years had elapsed since he was on Vanikoro he wasn't sure 
he could help but gave t e name of the only white man who lived on the 
island. A letter to this small island brought a reply within a year and 
the party wrote that these coils were very valuable as they represented the 
work of many years in spreading a sticky lim < - to the boughs of trees to 
catch the tiny honey bird in order to get the little red feathers BUT that 
while I couldn't BUY a coil he could get one in trade IF I would deposit 
so many pounds sterling in the Bank of New Zealand ( this was his take I 
presume) and send him so many bottles of absorbbebn, junior, twelve packag s 
of razor blades, two Hickock belts size 42 and a few other it^ms I have 
forgotten. Within another year the coll came through and is one of my 
most prized possessions. 
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I could tell hundreds of such interesting experiences but just one more 
which is the prize of them all and concerns our own City. 

Many years ago a famous old collector Faran Zerbe who later 
sold his coin collection tc the Chase National Bank where it is now on 
display, showed at our Annual Convention in Chicago a crude copper cross 
about ten inches in diameter. This was the "wife buying" money of the 
Baluba Tribe, Belgium Congo used many years before. F'hile these natives 
had several kinds of money this kind was used exclusively for purchasing 
a wife. For more than ten years I wrote innumerable letters to the 
many Missionaries listed by the various religious denominations in the 
the Congo. Those who replied either said they had heard of these crude 
coins but had never seen one or that they had seen -them but they were no 
longer obtainable. And yet after all this effort, BELIEVE IT OR NOT, I 
found my specimen ON WYLIF AVENUE in Pittsburgh. 

The explanation is simple. One day a Reverend Hall phoned me 
that he was a returned missionary from China sent out by the Bible 
Institute on the corner of Tunnel and Wylie. He explained he had brought 
back a lot of Chinese coins and that the Ameriaan Numisratic Museum in 
New York City had advised him to get in touch with me as I was an expert 
on oriental coins. I invited he and his wife to my home for dinner and 
arranged to pick him up the following afternoon. Calling for them I 
was shown into a large waiting room which contained a number of book cases 
packed full with curios of all kinds sent back or brought back by their 
missionaries from all parts of the Globe. And lo and behold, way in the 
back of one of the cases was a Baluba cross. You cam imagin my excitement? 
When the Reverend and his wife came downstairs I told them of my search 
and it turned out by coincident that he had a brother in the Congo and it 
was this brother who had presented the cross to the Institute. Several 
days later I receiv d a letter stating that I could have the cross for my 
collection. It was grateful 1 accepted and a check as a donation^ was sent. 

And now, if you have been kind enough to read this far, I 
would like to get down to the essence of my reason for writing to you. 

I am now 52 years old, have a very good position as Executive Director 
of the detail Coal Merchants Association. I own my own home to which I 
built some ten years ago a fireproof and nearly burglar proof room to house 
my coins. I have four children two grown up, one Assistant Director 
Madison Square Boys Club in New York and a teacher of Physcology at the 
N^w York University. A girl, married and with two boys, living in New 
Jersey. At home two girls. 

It is my hope that my collection which contains probably 
200,000 coins and media may be placed in some public institution where 
it will be properly displayed for the edification and education of all 
interested Americans. If I were a wealthy man I would establish an 
endowment fund and specify just what was to be done with the collection. 
However, I am just a working man and have made many personal sacrifices 
to bring this collection together and it would not be fair to my family 
to give the collection away since it is the larger part of my estate. 
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The collection is NOT FOR SALE. Under no condition nor at any price 
would I let this collection be placed in an ordinary Museum or some 
University or College for the very simple reason that I have seen what 
happens when this is done. For a few months or years some displays 
are prepared and the bulk of such collections are buried in a vault 
where they are of no use or educational value to anyone. 

What can be done? Well, it is my hope and desire that the collection 
be kept intact and be placed in such a place as it will be of use. 
Unfortunately, in America we have now no such place. There is a 
National Coin Collection but it is a crying shame the way it is being 
abused. Formerly on display at the Philadelphia Mint it was moved some 
years ago to the Smithsonian Institute in Washington where it is displayed 
in a dark dingy room, poorly arranged and deteriorating rapidly. Only 
those coins near outside windows can be clearly seen. There is no one 
in charge who has the slightest knowledge of numismatics. The whole 
collection is just an accumulation as only a few hundred dollars a year 
is appropriated by Congress and no trained employe is in charge. The 
collection runs from the sublime t the rediculous. A very rare coin 
will be alongside of a coin with a holed specimen worth maybe 25£ if 
perfect. 

What I would love to have done is simply this. Have set up an endowment 
fund sufficient to cover the expense of properly displaying the collection. 
Employe my services at the equivalent of my present earnings, pernd' me 
to spend the necessary time to get the entire collection arranged in 
geographical and chronological order; permit me to carefully catalogue 
the entire collection in proper order and to evaluate it; upon the 
completion of such cataloguing which I believe would take two to three 
years, and then have the appraisals checked by competent experts; make 
payable to my estate over a period of yearn ONE HALF the value of the 
collection. After the collection is properly catalogued and arranged, 
cases, safes and filed would be provided in fitting surroundings possibly 
in the wonderful Rational Art Gallery in Washington. You would be doing 
a real service to our people. Every other country has a wonderful national 
collection which is constantly being augmented. The British Museum in 
London, the Rational Museums in Paris, Vienna, Budapest and every other 
capitol all have wonderful collections BUT not one of these has the 
TRULY REPRESENTATIVE collection of coins and media that mine has. Please 
don't misunderstand this...any one of the above mentioned collections is 
probably worth on dollars and cents hundreds of times what my collection his. 
Each one is undoubtedly stronger in certain fields, particularly their 
own country coinages. But none of them can show as completely what has 
been used for money in every clime, through every century as mine. 

ay* I have the privelege of discussing this with you? There is no hurry. 

As I said I am now 52. It is my hope to retire from business by the time 
I am 60. If I must, then I will catalogue my collection one section at 
a time and place it on the market through public auction sales. In this 
way I can get the highest monetary returns and would have all the money 
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I would every need for myself ant for my family. This is not what I want. 
I do not want to sell my collect...I can't afford to give it away .and 
I won't have it buried in the morgue of some museum or institution! 

My letter may not be quite clear about cataloguing and the thought might 
strike you that I must have some kind of a record. Indeed I do have. 

Every conventional coin is carefully enveloped with full description, 
costs, etc. All odd and curious pieces are labeled and either mounted 
or filed BUT many of the envelopes and tags wer^ made twenty, thirty or 
more years ago and should be replaced. Every coin is pictured in one of 
t/enty four loose leaf volumes so that in a few seconds I can tell if I 
lack a specific issue. More than ten years ago I had printed special 
sheets on which to list geographically and chronologically my collection. 
On two occasions I started to catalogue but pressure of business and other 
things intervened and by the time I had a thousand coins catalogued I had 
purchased many that belonged somewhere among those listed so i just gave 
it up as a bad job until such time as I could give my entire time to the 
work. 

You may wonder about the value of my collection..practically every person 
who has ever seen it or heard me lecture asks that question and most of 
thorn probably don't believe me when I say " I haven't the slighest idea". 

I do sincerely mean that. I do know that all my life that after taking 
good care of my family I am usually ne arly broke and always in debt to 
one or more coin dealer. This has always been my plan and where others 
may have had more fun in the way of disapation I have had my fun in the 
liberal education from my collecting and the thousands of friends I have 
made in every part of the World, 

This has been a long letter and I may have not made myself too clear., 
but I would like to have a chance to talk to you about it. Those who 
have h ard me talk or lecture have many times come expecting to be bored 
by another "collecting nut" and have gone away interested and amazed. 

Dr. Gerwig of the Board of Education once said it was a shame that so 
much interesting knoweldge was not available to the public. I don't think 
you would be bored in talking to me. 

Sincerely yours, 


Howard D. Gibbs 


- Z^/efi/tAyne 
'I/fifisri'tY/f’ &0 


August 18, 1947 
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Pittsburgh Numismatic Museum 
1400 Belasco Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: 


A registered envelope addressed to Mr. 
Mellon's personal attention by you was received here 
today. Mr. Mellon is in Europe and will return here 
about the end of September. I have been taking care 
of his mail, but since your envelope is marked for 
his personal attention, I cannot open it, and there¬ 
fore have no idea how urgent the matter is. Neither 
can I forward it, since the post office tells me that 
it is impossible to register mail to Europe. 

I would appreciate your advice as to 7/hat 
you wish me to do with this mail. If I do not hear 
from you, I shall hold the envelope here unopened 
until Mr. Mellon returns. 


Yours very truly 





Secretary to Mr. Paul Mellon 


September 3, 1947 


Miss Martha Tross, 

Secretary, Mr. Paul Mellon, 
Oak Springs, Dpperville, Vs. 

Dear aadame: 


I am sorry if I have caused you inconvenience. 
There is no hurry about getting the letter from the Pittsburgh 
Numismatic Museum to Mr. Mellon and it can well await his 
return. As a matter of fact would appreciate it if he could 
get the letter after he has had time to catch up with his 
regular mail as it is rather long and would take a little time 
to digest. However, it is important and I think he will find 
it interesting. 


Since'ely yours. 


Howard d. Gibbs, 

Director, Pittsburgh Numismatic Museum 


The Mellon Gift 

When he died in 1937, Andrew \ 
Mellon bequeathed his residual estate- 
which subsequently came to total in exces 
of $100 millions—to the A. W. Mellon Edt 
cational and Charitable Trust, a philan^ 
thropic organ created by him in 1930. 

Now, the present trustees—Paul Mellon, 
Donald D. Shepard, and Ailsa M. Bruce— 
have released a report of the Trust’s work 
through December 31, 1945. The largest 
single grant, some $71 millions, went to 
the National Art Gallery in Washington. 
But much of the remainder spent to date, 
nearly $5 millions, has been given to Pitts¬ 
burgh institutions—notably the Community 
Fund, the University of Pittsburgh, Car¬ 
negie Tech, PCW, the Mellon Institute for 
Industrial Research, district hospitals, and 
the symphony orchestra. 

As a matter of fact, Pittsburgh has al¬ 
ways fared well from the Mellons, who 
made their fortune here—but who, unlike 
so many other families, did not take their 
wealth thereafter to other cities or other 
lands. In addition to the grants of the 
A. W. Mellon Trust, the Mellon family 
as a whole has given millions—though al¬ 
ways without display—to the Pittsburgh 
district. 

It is of a part with this history, then, 
that the trustees have decided to devote 
the principal share of the remaining assets 
*—some $32 millions—“to projects for the 



Paul Mellon 


The only son of Andrew Mellon 
gave $2 million to Yale and $2 mil¬ 
lion to Vassar in memory of his late 
wife Mary. She was a Vassar alum¬ 
na; he was graduated from Yale. 





SrnffliSt 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mellon came on from “Oak 
Spring Farm,” Upperville, Va., to attend the marriage 
of Mr. Mellon’s cousin. Mr. and Mrs. Mellon were mar¬ 
ried just a little over a year ago in New York City. Mrs. 

|Mellon is the former Mrs. Rachel L. Lloyd of Palm 
Beach, Fla. She is the daughter of Gerard B. Lambert 
of Alexandria, Va. Mr. Mellon, son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew W, Mellon of Woodland Rd., is the father 
of Catherine C. Mellon and Timothy Mellon. His first 
wife died in October, 1946. Mr. Mellon, a turf fancier, 
recently returned from England where he watched his 
horse, “Caddie II,” race in Grand National Steeplechase. 
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iSyltigraphing & Addressing Go. 
331 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 





Retail Goal Iferchants Association 
218 - 4th Ave., 3rd floor 
Pittsburgh, ^a. 



